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THE BUDDHA TAUGHT TRUTH, 
NOT SCIENCE 


By Sramanera Jivaka 
ula India ) 


THE. subject of Buddhism and 

Science is much to the fore 
at present. There appears to be a 
concerted drive to demonstrate 
that the Buddha was fully aware 
of all the discoveries of modern 


science and that He even foretold 


many of them. 

The reason seems to be that in 
some quarters there is a need felt for 
convincing the modern generation, 
and particularly the Westerner, 
with the Buddha’s omniscience, and, 
indeed, for making this rather 
unstable support the grounds for 
belief in the Triple Gem. Such 
an approach to the Dhamma, to 
Absolute Truth in as far as it can 
be rendered in human _ speech, 
seems strange and inexplicable. 

If such a need is felt, then 
obviously the force of the Truth 
as enunciated by the Buddha is 
either not appreciated at all or 
considered to be of merely secon- 
dary importance. 

In an article in The Golden 
Light (Penang Y.M.B.A. Journal), 
earlier this year, a venerable 
Chinese abbot wrote in detail on 
this subject, apparently with the 
intention of impressing science 
students, showing point by point 
how the Buddha had anticipated 
knowledge in the various scientific 
fields of chemistry, physics, bio- 
logy, genetics, etc. 

But far from impressing any 
science student it must surely have 
obstructed them for the analogies 
were weak and the understanding 
of modern science incomplete. 

Moreover it is easy to read into 
a narrative what one wants to 
read into it. Others besides the 
venerable abbot have pointed out 
how the Buddha was aware of the 
atom as the basis of matter. Not 
only in India but also in Greece at 
the same period, an atomic 
theory was current of the atom 
as the ultimate minute particule of 
nature of which, in Greece, 
Democritus was, the protagonist. 


on 


This idea of an indestructible 
minute ultimate continued from 
the sixth century B.C. right down 
to A.C. 1932 when Walton and 
Cockroft, working under Lord 
Rutherford split the atom in his 
Cambridge laboratories and _ re- 
vealed no ultimate particle but a 
mass .of entities of the nature of 
electrical energy of one sort or 
another, mesons, neutrons, protons, 
deuterons, gamma rays, electrons, to 
name but a few, and the list is 
being added to almost yearly—a 
far cry from any indestructible 
ultimate particle indeed. 


THE DIFFERENCE 


The difference in 
that of the ancients 
all the more when 
bered that it has been shown 
scientifically that in the hydrogen 
atom, the smallest one known, the 
relative distance of the electronic 
orbit from the nucleus is twice 
the relative distance of the earth 
from the sun, an absolute 
96,000,000, miles. Within that 
which to man is beyond even the 
microscope, there are apparently 
vast areas of empty space. 

Now the Buddha emphatically 
disclaimed on more than one 
occasion, that He was omniscient : 
““T have heard it said that the 
recluse Gautama is all-knowing, 
all-seeing, with nothing outside his 
ken of vision...... pray, Sir, is this 
witness true, not misrepresenting 
the Lord, and not misreporting the 
gist of his Doctrine ?” 

“The witness, Vaccha, is not 
true, it imputes to me what is 
false and untrue....the recluse 
Gautama has the threefold lore 
only’ (of his own past existences, 
of others’ karmas and rebirths, and 


concept from 
is emphasised 
it is remem- 


of the secret of Deliverance). 
(Majjhima Nikaya i, 482 : also see 
id, ti,” 126). ; 


Nothing could be more definite 
than that, and therefore to main- 


tain that the Buddha was omniscient 
after such a denial is to give Hi 
the lie, a serious matter. 


BACTERIA 


Again. too, a knowledge of 
bacteria has been attributed to 
Him on the slender grounds of 
the linen strainer compulsory for 
monks with which to strain their 
drinking water of ‘* animalcules.” 
Now water certainly contains 
visible animalcules which are the 
better not drunk, but to imagine 
a linen cloth would strain micro- 
scopic bacteria and bacilli or, worse 
still, viruses, some of which are 
so minute as to be classed by 
science as ‘“‘unfilterable viruses ”’ 
because they will pass through 
any mesh man can devise, would 
merely suggest that the Buddha 
had not knowledge, rather than that 
He did have a knoledge, of the 
microscopic. world. 

Certainly in the realm of medi- 
cal science He was» sadly deficient 
which is no detraction from Him 
seeing He claimed nothing in that 
sphere. ‘‘ These ..five.. medicines, 
that is to say ghee, fresh butter, 
oil, honey, molasses, are medicines. 
although they serve as nutriment 
for people yet they cannot be 
reckoned as substantial food....” 
(M.V. vi, 1.) But the calorific 
value, which is the nutritional value, 
of any one of these weight for 
weight is more than the calorific 
value of rice. They are substantial 
food indeed ! : 

His displeasure at the surgeon 
whom He thought was making fun 
of Him when He found him 
lancing a boil ona monk’s private 
parts led Himto frame the rule 
that monks should have no sur- 
gery done within two _ fingers’ 
breath of these parts, so condemn- 
ing to death as it were, victims of 
strangulated hernia and testicular 
and prostatic cancer and to pro- 
longed agony those with stones 
and hydrocoeles—if His rule is 
adhered to today when surgical 
intervention can emis) or cure 
the condition. 


NOON DAY MEAL 


It is of considerable interest to 
note how often the account recurs 
of the Buddha and His monks 
suffering from gastro-enteritis and 
flatulence, and Western trained 
medical men would -point out 
that the overloading of the sto- 
mach in one huge meal a day and 
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“about 


it subsequent. starvation for 
enty-four hours would be bound 
plead ‘to such disturbances. 
T luman stomach was not 
: : h treatment. It seems 
the modification 
e was made after the 
Buddhas death, for by the time 
of Buddhagosha in about 500 A.C. 
tradition allowed as many meals 
as a monk wanted provided they 
were taken before noon, thus shifting 
the emphasis from one meal a day 
which the Buddha was 
emphatic, to the time at which 
it should be taken which was of 
subsidiary but which has b2come 
of the utmost importance. 

There is nothing in the Scriptures 
to justify the suggestion that this 
was the practice in the Lord’s 
lifetime for the introductory 
passage to many a_ sutra runs 
thus : Now at dawn the Enlight- 
ened One (or one of His major 
disciples) rose and having dressed 
Himself and taken His outer robe 
and bowl He set off for the town 
but the thought occurred to Him, 
“It is too early to seek alms, sup- 
pose now I were to visit’ so- 
and-so and the dialogue following 
represents the result of the visit. 
No, for reasons which were chiefly 
economical and _ practical, the 
Buddha made the one meal a day 
rule and flatulence and _ colic 
frequently resulted. 


THE QUESTION 


The question must now be asked 
whether, apart from any peculiar 
private needs, it is profitable or 
right to try and _ attribute 
scientific knowledge to the Buddha 
Science pertains to the illusory 
world; its discoveries are imperma- 
nent and unreal. 

On the contrary, we may well 
deduce from reading His words 
that He would have regarded the 
pursuit of scientific knowledge as a 
waste of time; in producing 
luxury goods it tends to strengthen 
the ties of the world and the 
illusion of pleasurable living and 
also to effect a pride of achieve- 
ment which makes men think they 
are “masters of their fate “* when 
they are not yet “captains of 
their souls.” 

He preached instead the virtues 
of meditation. which, when car- 
ried to a _ successful conclusion, 
can forestall all the inventions 
of science and make them appear 
but clumsy and chidish toys. 


eo 


The Yogic supernatural powers 
have often been attested both by 
Western scientists and govern- 
ment officials and by the average 
Easterner to whom they appear 
less extraordinary. 


YOGA 


A highly developed Yogi who is 
master of his mind _ through 
practice in concentration can 
raise and maintain his body 
temperature despite the coldest 
conditions, (thus doing away with 
the need of central heating, 
electric fires, etc.,) and keep cool 
surrounded by fires under a 
blazing sun, (thus eliminating the 
need of air conditioning) can 
levitate and fly, like Milarepa, 
(and so abolish air, sea and rail 
travel), can live on the barest 
sustenance, drawing his nutriment 
chiefly from the cosmic energy 
when in a state of samadhi (thus 
ignoring the need of pressure 
cookers, washing up machines, 
electric stoves or vitamin tablets), 
move impossibly heavy objects by 
the direction of his thought (thus 
eliminating cranes and bulldozers), 
probably the method so far un- 
known, by which the pyramids were 
built. 


All this can be achieved by the 
practice of Meditation and it was 
on Meditation that much of the 
Dhamma centred; yet these 
powers were not the object of 
Meditation, which was Enlighten- 
ment, but merely incidental to it. 
To the Buddha then one must 
conclude that the only true Science 
was Meditation. 


NEEDS NO SUPPORT 


“That which needs a support 
has no support’, thus spoke the 
Buddha. If our approach to the 
Dhamma and our Refuge in the 
Triple Gem requires a belief in the 
omniscience of the Buddha after 
His direct denial of it, then surely 
it is resting on a very unsure 
foundation ? 


The Dhamma is the Truth. 
Truth needs no support. If the 
Dhamma does not appeal to an 
individual then it is useless and 
even harmful to try to stimulate 
his interest by supporting it with 
something less than Itself. What 
the Buddha taught was, not 
Science but Truth. What more 
should we want ? 
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PREMIER AND FRIEND OF 
BUDDHISM DEAD 


WE regret to record the death, 

at the hands of an assassin 
garbed in the sacred robes of a 
Buddhist monk, on September 26, 
Ott. 5, W. .R. "DD. Bandara- 
naike, Prime Minister of Ceylon. 
He was 60 years old. 

Mr. Bandaranaike was an 
ardent Buddhist and a leader of 
the Buddhist community. He 
had associated himself with several 
Buddhist movements in his own 
country and abroad. 

He was a great administrator 
and a Buddhist who set an ex- 
ample to others by his endeavour 
to preserve world peace by the 
practice of the Buddha Dhamma. 

During his premiereship, Mr. 
Bandaranaike won the love and 
esteem of all Buddhists by esta- 
blishing two Buddhist universities 
in Ceylon and doing everything 


to advance the cause of Buddhism.: 


BUDDHIST CAPITAL 


He was principally responsible 
for the desision by the Govern- 
ment to declare the ancient Bud- 
dhist capital of Ceylon, Anuradha- 
pura, a sacred city, and removing 
the commercial encroachments 
that had besmirched sacred 
Buddhist premises. 

In fact, a few days before his 
death, he announced at Anurdha- 
pura that he had planned to 
restore all the ancient dagobas 
and temples in Anurdhapura that 
are now in ruins. 

Mr. Bandaranaike’s help and 
advice were ungrudgingly extended 
to practically every important 
Buddhist event and move. He 
was a prominent member of the 
Buddhist Theosophical Society of 


Ceylon. 
The success of the Buddha 
Jayanthi celebrations in Ceylon 


in 1956 was chiefly due to his 
initiative and the interest he took 
on the great and unique event. 
The speech he made on that 
occasion gives a glimpse of the 
fervour with which he participated 
in Buddhist matters and his 
desire to spread the Dhamma. 


PURE BUDDHISM 


He said that the Jayanti cele- 
brations were of special’ signi- 


ficance to the people of Ceylon 
because Ceylon had been able 
to preserve Buddhism in all its 
purity during the past 2,500 years. 

For 2,500 years, he said, Ceylon 
had preserved Buddhism in_ all 
its purity and had also given 
to the world the word of the 


Buddha. Ceylon’s greatness lay 
in spreading Buddhism to the’ 
world. 


They must see that the Dhamma 
was well observed, he said. They 
were faced with great problems 
and it was their duty to give to 


the world the message of the 
Buddha. They must remember 
the path the Buddha _ chalked 


out for them. The Buddha said 
that one’s salvation lay in one’s 
own effort. 


Mr. Bandaranaike 


The Buddha preached the 
doctrine of compassion and love. 
They were faced with great peob- 
lems and it was, therefore, neces- 
sary for them to maintain Bud- 
dhist principles. 


GLOWING TRIBUTES 


Memorial meetings at 
which, while expressing sympathy, 
tributes were paid to the late 
Premier, were held at Buddhist 
temples, institutions and societies 
throughout the Island. 

Messages of sympathy and 
glowing tributes to Mr. Bandara- 
naike were also received from all 
over the world, both from indivi- 
duals and institutions. 

The Mahabodhi Society of 
India in their message said that 
Mr. -Bandaranaike was. not only 
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a great Prime Minister but also 
a devout Buddhist. 

The All-Ceylon Buddhist Con- 
gress, while deploring the cowardly 
act of the assailant taking cover 
under the saffron robe and off- 
ering to Mrs. Bandaranaike and 
the children the deepest sympathy 
of the Buddhists and Buddhist 
associations, appealed to the 
Buddhists and Buddhist orga- 
nisations to do everything possible 
to maintain discipline, law and 
order throughout the country. 


THE FUNERAL 


The remains of Mr. Bandara- 
naike were interred on October 1 
in a vault specially built for the 
purpose in  Horagolla, 28 miles 
from Colombo, in the garden of 
the country residence of the late 
Prime Minister. 

Buddhist rites were performed 
earlier. The Ven. Kiriwathtuduwe 
Pannasara Nayaka Thera _ ad- 
ministered pansil and later officiated 
at the pansakula. ceremony. Four 
leading monks and the new Prime 
Minister, Mr. W. Dahanayake, 
delivered brief funeral orations. 

Mr. Dahanayake said that the 
late Prime Minister accepted 
Buddhism in 1926. He belonged 
to a leading Christian family in 
the Island. For 33 years he 
worked for the welfare of the 
country and the religion. 


PANSAKULA IN LONDON 


A pansakula 
in remembrance of the late 
Prime Minister was held 
at the London Buddhist Vihare 
on September 28, in the 
presence of members of the Ceylon 
community and English Buddhists. 

Miss Joan Pope, Secretary of 
the Buddhist Society of London 
placed a wreath at the foot of 
a photograph of Mr. Bandara- 
naike and orations were given 
by the Ven. Saddhatissa Thera 
and the High Commissioner for 
Ceylon in London, Mr. P. R. 
Gunasekera. 

The Ven. Saddhatissa said that 
Mr. Bandaranaike was “‘a_ very 
learned and farsighted man who 
accepted the Buddhist faith and 
carried out the teachings of the 
Buddha right to the time of his 
death. 

“He carried the path of the 
Buddha—the Middle Path—in his 
administration and politics, being 
neither partial to Left or Right.” 


ceremony 
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A memorial service was also 
held at the Buddhist Centre in 
Kensington, London, to the late 
Mr. Bandaranaike. 

The Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations was 
represented at the service, and the 
United Kingdom High Commis- 
sioner in Ceylon, Sir Alexander 
Morley was also present. 

In New Delhi, the High Com- 
missioner for Ceylon in India, 
Sir Richard Aluwihare, organized 
a memorial service according to 
Buddhist rites and a dana for 
Buddhist monks, in New Delhi. 

Those who received dana in- 
cluded Indian, Cambodian and 
Thai Buddhist monks. 

The Ven. Aryavansa of the 
Maha Bodhi Society of India, said 
that the late Mr. Bandaranaike 
was a great friend of Buddhism 
and was venerated as such not 
only in Ceylon but also in all 
Buddhist countries of Asia. 

Memorial services were also 
held in the Buddha Vihara of the 
Maha Bodhi Society and_ the 
Asoka  Vihara, two Buddhist 
temples in New Delhi. 

The International Buddhist 
Association of Nalanda, India, 
passed a vote of condolence 
on the death of Mr. Bandaranaike. 

Representatives of India, Ceylon, 
Burma, Cambodia, Thailand, 
Vtetnam and Laos. expressed 
sorrow at his death. 

The Ven. Thich Minh Chan 
of Vietnam said that the death 
of Mr. Bandaranaike was a great 
loss not only to Ceylon but also 
to Asia and the Buddhist world. 


NEW PRIME 
MINISTER 
Mr. Wijayananda Dahanayake, 
Education Minister in the late 


Mr. Bandaranaike’s Cabinet, was 
been appointed the new Prime 
Miniter by Sir Oliver Goone- 
tilleke, Governor- General. 

Mr. Dahanayake is himself an 
ardent Buddhist. He took up 
his duties as Prime Minister by 
attending the Buddhist temple 
near Temple Trees, the official 
residence in Colombo of the 
Prime Minister, and worshipping 
there. 

‘““We must have religion’’, he 
said. “I donot want even to 
go into my room until I have 
made my offerings to the Devas. 
Religion is very important to 
man, Eor my part, I must begin 
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first by fulfilling my 
obligations ”’. 

Mr.. Dahanayake visited the 
Dalada Maligawa at Kandy 
later. He was received by the 
Maha Sangha. 

He said: “Serving the Sasana 
and the monks is greater to me 
than the office of the Prime 
Minister. I came to the Dalada 
Maligawa to dedicate my life to 
the Buddha Sasana. Although I 
was elected Prime Minister I was 
not at peace until I worshipped 


religlous 


the Sacred Tooth Relic of the 
Buddha.”’ 

The Prime Minister said he 
would obey the Maha Sangha 


and would look to the Sangha 
for counsel and guidance. 


REFORM OF THE 
SANGHA 


As a result of the assassination, 
Buddhists are greatly perturbed 
about the behaviour of Buddhist 
monks who are breaking the 
Vinaya rules. 

Asked whether the assassination 
would have a lasting effeect on 
monks who take part in politics, 
the Prime Minister, Mr. . Daha- 
nayake, said the Maha Sangha 
was an integral part of Ceylon’s 
ancient culture and it would play 
the same role as before. 

He added: “I am not willing 
to place any restriction on the 
freedom of a person. I would 
like to say that very recently we 
offered the Maha Sangha a place 
in the set-up of higher education 


in the country. Prior to this 
they had no place.” 
Meanwhile, lay Buddhists at 


Balapitiya, about 50 miles South 
of Colombo, held a meeting to 
discuss “‘ the dire calamity that has 
befallen the entire nation and 
the disrepute to which Buddhism 
has been exposed ”’. 


The meeting decided to take 
action, at the same time, to 
protect “the real followers of 


Buddhism from the many yellow- 
robed men who passed off as 
bhikkus ”’. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Among the several resolutions 
passed to be sent to the Prime 
Minister for immediate action 
were :— 

1. The expression of the dis- 

approval of the Balapitiya Bud- 

dihsts of the manner in which 


the majority of the Buddhist 
monks behave in public, bringing 
disrepute and discredit to the 
noble religion of Buddhism. 

2. The calling upon Government 
to protect Buddhism and the 
Buddha Sasana from such im- 
posters by formulating legislation, 
and appoint a commission. 

3. The requesting of all Buddhist 
monks to declare their antece- 
dents, qualifications and assets. 
4. The complete banning of 
the practice of Buddhist monks 
hanging around Ministerial offices 
and the withdrawal of all salaries 
paid to monks. 

5. The ensuring that all monks 
carrying on business trades 
disrobe themselves and continue 
as laymen. 


Sir Lalitha Rajapakse, a 
former Minister of Justice, 
made an earnest appeal to the 
Sangha and the public to drive 
out ausseela monks from the 
ranks of the Sangha in the in- 
terests of Buddhism and_ the 


- Sasana. 


Addressing a meeting of a 
Buddhist Sunday School, Sir 
Lalitha said it was with regret 
that he had to state that in the 
Sangha in Ceylon there were 
certain dusseela monks who donned 
the robes with the main intention 
of amassing wealth and obtaining 
power. 


POLITICAL BHIKKHUS 


There were many professions 
which these monks practised. 
Some were physicians. Others 


specialised in ‘“‘charming’’ people 
and reading horoscopes. Finally 
there were the political bhikkus. 
He said it was a disgrace that 
certain dusseela monks should 
bring discredit to the Sangha. 
He ‘asked why such monks should 
remain within the Sangha. Why 
could they not leave the robes, 
become laymen and carry o 
their vocations ? “ 
The dussela monks who had 
cheque books, ran about in cars 


and owned properties had no 
place in the Sangha, said Sir 
Lalitha. He appealed to the 


Sangha and the public to cleanse 
the Sangha of these masqueraders 
and to boycott such dusseela 
monks. 

He | said 
should come 


reformation 
the Sangha 


that a 
from 


(Continued on page 11) 
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BUDDHISM 


MODERN 


AND THE 
MAN 


By Victor Karunaratne 
( Ceylon ) 


GAIN and again, especially 
here in the East, the question 


is put why one should at all busy 
oneself with any religion or philo- 
sophy, and whether the difficulties 
of modern mankind are not such 
that only a drastic political change 
can be of any help. 

The second question, whether a 
political change is necessary or 
not, we had better leave to the 
politicians who, if they are aware 
of their responsibility, will think 
carefully before they introduce any 
radical change. Their case is 
more or less like that of a sur- 
geon. A good surgeon will under- 
take an operation only if there 
are no other means of curing 
a patient. Sometimes if there is 
an unforseen change in the cons- 
titution of the patient—worries, 
troubles, etc. it will always be 
difficult for him to recover. There 
must be something that keeps him 
up, that gives him the will and the 
power to live, and this something 
is certainly out of the reach of the 
surgeon. 


CHANGE NECESSARY 


It is the same in the life of a 
nation or a country. Times do 
come when old customs that were 
good in their time, have no longer 
any meaning and have become a 
useless burden and changes are 
necessary. In such cases mush 
depends upon the skill and effi- 
ciency of the politicians to find 
the right time and means for the 
change. 

But the strength to overcome 
this crisis and any other difficulty 
that may crop up will hardly come 
from any political slogan or other. 
It must come from a much deeper 
source, that is, it must come from 
the relation of the individual or 
of the nation with religion and 
philosophy. 

By religion I mean, taking the 
word in its broadest sense, a more 
or less successful coming into con 
tact with the deeper layers of the 
human psyche, that is, with those 
things which go beyond seeing, 
hearing, thinking, feeling, sensa- 
tion and so on; those things which 
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we are usually aware of and 
which yet fail to give us permanent 
satisfaction. 

This relation towaids religion 
has become very scant, often 
practically non-existent in modern 
times, and it is mainly due to 
this lack that people have become 
so nervous, superficial, and emo- 
tionally unbalanced. 


ANOTHER REASON 


There is still one other reason 
why we should think carefully 
before we throw religion out of 
our lives or ban it to the realm of 
Sunday schools or fairy tales to 
be told to little children. It is 
a well-known fact that our children 
are far more influenced by what 
we think and do than by what we 
speak to them or try to teach 
them. 

If we have doubts about religion, 
they will start asking awkward 
questions about it. If, on the 
other hand, we feel sure that the 
form of religion which we have 
selected is suitable for us and does 
us good, they will put up even 
with the queerest notions and 
strangest forms of worship and 
take them for granted. He 

In fact, this unspoken tradition 
is much more powerful than we 
can ever imagine in our dreams. 


Our attitude strongly influences 
our children and moulds their 
lives. And as long as we go on 


secretly or openly despising reli- 
gion, our children will either be- 
come more and more superficial. 

Trying by all means to run away 
from their inner emptiness, heaping 
outward wishes upon wishes which 
can never be fulfilled, or if their 
restlessness has become too strong, 
they will fall a victim to the most 
primitive superstitions —the very 
things we wanted them to avoid, 
but were unable to do so_ because 
we failed to give them something 
instead and to develop their reli- 
gious sense. 


APPEAL OF BUDDHISM 


So far the modern critic might 
admit things as they are, but what 


has all this to do with Buddhism ? 
Why not patch up our respective 
religions and somehow try to fit 
them to present needs ? 

The answer is rather difficult. 
On the one hand, we can say that 
patching up will hardly ever do ; 
on the other hand, we will have 
to admit that Buddhism appeals 
most strongly to the modern mind. 
There is not one outstanding 
modern philosopher whose system 
is not based upon Buddhist thought 
or Eastern ideas in general ; and 
there is hardly any great and well- 


‘known writer who docs not some- 


where take up this subje¢t in his 
books. 


For this fact that Buddhism 
appeals so strongly to modern 
men we shall try to find some 
reasons. 

Buddhism does not present any 
dogmas to us which we must 
believe in. Now, dogmas can, to 


some extent and for a very short 
time only, be quite useful if they 
are taken as guide-posts in order 
to gain some religious experience. 
If, however, they are taken rigidly 
as some unchangeable eternal or 
absolute truth, they will always be 
most harmful and_ destructive, 
simply because no dogma whatever, 
not even the finest one, can ever 
express reality itself. 

For a long time dogmas were 
used mainly as a tool to conquer 
reasoning. It is true that an ex- 
cessive development of reasoning 
may be quite destructive in the 
field of religion and even make 
religious experience impossible, 
while, on the other hand, well- 
balanced and guided reasoning 
can have a most healthy and 


sobering influence as a_ very 
valuable counter-balance against 
excessive emotionality otherwise 


so frequent in religious life. 
DOGMAS 


But if we try to suppress reason- 
ing by dogmas, as has been done for 
centuries in the West, a revolution 
against this tyranny is bound to 
come and the result of this revolu- 
tion is that nowadays dogmas 
together with most valuable parts 
of religion have been thrown out 
of Western life and a gap is there 
which cannot easily be filled — in 
any case certainly not by other 
dogams. 

In Buddhism this mistake of 
mixing and identifying a theoreti- 
cally postulated and _ elaborated 
dogma with the actual religious 
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experience and of suppressing 
reason and its sobering influence 
on an emotionality that was not 
developed at all, has never been 
made. Reasoning was never sup- 
pressed, nor was the emotional 
aspect in our psychological life ; 
both factors were further developed 
under the guidance and control of 
insight (prajna) a faculty which the 
Buddhist writings teach us how to 
develop so that we may attain 
the harmonious lucidity and 
undisturbedness of mind. 

Another reason for the fact that 
Buddhism is more and more in 
the cenfre of international interest 
is that Buddhism never barred 
or opposed the progress of science 
by adopting this or that standpoint 
of science and demanding for it 
universal acceptance. This had 
been another fatal mistake in the 
West. 


GOES MUCH DEEPER 


Buddhism does not say much 
about science, but those few hints 
that we find there are now borne 
out by scientific research. To give 
only one example from a less 
known _ field — psychology — pro- 
bably the most modern branch of 
science. -In this field the scholars 
and medical people are working 
with the conscious and uncons- 
cious, with that which we are 
usually aware of and that which 
manifests itself partly in dreams 
and the like and also partly in 
consciousness when its stream is 
too much interrupted’ as to be 
spoken of as consciousness. 

Buddhism goes much deeper. 
It speaks of the “unborn” or 
*“uncreated ’’ by which an ideal or 
a leading idea — this for want of a 
better term in a Western language 
—is understood. The importance 
of this factor has now, to some 
extent, been recognised by modern 
depth-psychology. 

But, while even the “ unborn” 
may from an intellectual point of 
view be considered as a_ co- 
implicate of the “‘ born’? and as 
such also partakes of the transient 
nature of that which is born and 
dies, the Buddhists speak also of 
the “transcendental”? which is 
termed the ‘‘dharmata”’, which 
is not based upon hypotheses, 
propositions and other mental 
constructions, but which is  self- 
authenticated and to be experienc- 
ed directly without any medium- 
ship: ‘whether there arises 
Tathagathas in this world or not, 
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such is the dharmata of things ”’ 
(Samyutta-nikaya) and throughout 
the Buddhist literature. 


STRANGE FASCINATION 


Buddhism has another strange 
fascination for the modern man. 
Just as it does not ask for our 
blind belief, it does not force 
upon us any sort of authority. 
There is no God who by his 
grace or anger can save or des- 
troy us, nor are there priests who 
can absolve us from our sins or 
keep us bound to them. So 
actually all responsibility is left 
with us, ard this is what modern 
people like. 

Shifting the responsibility to 
someone else also may be easier for 
some time, since it always offers an 
excuse for either doing a work badly 
or for not obeying the commands 
of this somebody else at all, 
but in most cases our work will 
be better if we consider it as our 
own responsibility to do it well. 

But above all a decided step is 
necessary against all the romantic 
idealism which is still sleeping in 
Western peoples and which is apt 
to hide the ugly reality. behind a 
nice cover that with respect to 
foreign religions leads them to a 
predilection of the secretive, the 
miraculous. 

Actually, reality cannot and need 
not be embellished so easily and 
cheaply. Hard as it is, it can be 
beautiful in itself, if we only take 
enough trouble to understand to 
realise it. For finding the found- 
ations of the true religion we 
can hardly go deep enough — and 
this is one of the lessons we have 
to learn from Buddhism, which 
teaches us to face things bravely 
and to see them as they are. 


WHAT IS NECESSARY 


What is necessary today — and 
it is so today more than it was at 
any other time—is the living 
spirit. We have thrown overboard 
one set of symbols, because they 
had become devoid of the spirit 
for us and because in course of 
time they had been taken for 
granted by us who no_ longer 
bothered about what might be 
implied by them. 

Externals can only be a hint at 
something beyond them, but they 
are never the ultimate reality. 
To find the ultimate reality or the 
spirit as something living — that 
is what is needed and this also 
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is the only thing that can bring 
peace to our troubled and restless 
times. 

In any case, the message of the 
Buddha is true to this day and 
there are many things in it which 
modern mankind can _ learn. 
Whether we grasp the present 
opportunity in the right and are 
successful in making the spirit 
alive again or not—this is a 
question which only the future can 
answer. But on the way how we 
react to this problem depends 
largely the future of the world — 
either a peaceful world or one 
even more restless than the present 
one. 


Letters to the Editor 


ERROR IN GERMAN 
REPORT 


M4” I point out a further 

error in your report on the 
above topic ? Both in your June 
issue and in your September issue 
you refer to Mr. Georg Kraus- 
kopf as the brother of the late 


Venerable | Nyanatiloka | Maha 
Thera of the Island Hermitage. 
This is an error. 


Herr Goerg Krauskopf, whom 
many Buddhists connected with 
the World Fellowship of Buddhists 
saw at the Colombo Conference 
in 1950, is not a brother of the 
Venerable Nyanatiloka Maha 
Thera. 

As a pupil of the late Ven’ble 
Maha Thera I know quite well 
that Herr G. Krauskopf’s brother 
was. called Bhikkhu Nyanasisi 
of the Island Hermitage, Dodan- 
duwa, who died soon after the 
W.F.B. conference in Colombo 
and was cremated in Colombo. 

C. Nyanasatta, 
(Bandarawela, Ceylon). 


Greateful for 
“World Buddhism” 


J AM grateful to you for sending 
me World Buddhism. 

I must say that your journal, 
though small in size, is full of use- 
ful information regarding Buddhism. 
Especially, it is very comprehensive 
in recording news of Buddhist 
activities throughout the world. 

Please accept my best wishes 
for its continued success. 

Karuna Kusalasaya, 
(Dhonburi, Bangkok, Thailand). 
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THE BUDDHA’S 


INFLUENCE 


ON POLITICS 


By Sheela Rani Sinha 
(India ) 


IX hundred years before the 
birth o° Christ, India passed 
through a period of great social 
and religious awakening. It was 
due entirely to two persons : Ma- 
havir and Gautam the Buddha. 

The people of North India, par- 
ticularly in the eastern parts, had 
already started revolting against 
the Brahmanical domination of 
society when Mahavir and the 
Buddha started preaching against 
excessive formation in_ religious 
and social practice. The people 
took to them readily, particularly 
to the Buddha. 

The political conditions of 
North India, as evident from the 
Buddhist work  Anguttaranikaya, 
were however not favourable for 
a peaceful spread of Buddhism. 
There were at least sixteen mon- 
archical states and not less than 
ten republics in North India at 
the time. 

Of the sixteen monarchical 
states four were of considerable 
importance—Magadha, comprising 
Bihar and Gaya District ; Kasala, 
comprising Ayadh; Vatsa, compris- 
ing the territory lying south of the 
Yamuna near Allahabad, and 
Avanti. 

The politics of most of these 
states was indirectly influenced 
by the Buddha. 


VAJJIAN WAR 


Vajji was a powerful confede- 
racy of eight small states north 
of Magadha. Buddhist texts in- 
form us that the administration 
of these small states was carried 
on by 7,707 rajas of high ‘ kula.’ 

They were elected by the people 
and they elected the president of 
the confederacy who was designat- 
ed raja of the republic. 

During the time of the Buddha, 
Raja Chetaka was the president of 
the Vajjian confederacy. He had 
given his sister, Chellena, in mar- 
riage to Bimbisara king of Ma- 
gadha. But this matrimonial 
alliance failed to restrain the am- 
bitious designs of Ajatasatru, 
son of Bimbisara. 

According to the Buddhist tra- 
ditions Ajatasatru waged a war 
against the confederacy for a 
long time but failed to subdue it. 
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He then thought of a trick. He 
sent his trusted minister Vassa- 
kar to the Buddha to tell him 
that Ajatasatru wanted to. destroy 
the Vajjians and report back to 
him all that the Buddha had to say. 

The Buddhist text Mahapari- 
nibbana Sutta records that Vassa- 
kar bowed low before the Bud- 
dha saying thus: ‘“ Bhagwan, 
Ajatasatru says that he will up- 
root the Vajjians, he will des- 
troy them”’’. 

The Buddha listened carefully 
to the Magadhan minister but did 
not say anything to him. He turned 
to his disciple Ananda who was 
standing behind him and inquired 


from him “Do the Vajjians hold - 


their assemblies frequently ?”’ 
Ananda replied “ Yes they do, 
Bhagwan’. 


ASKED AGAIN 


The Buddha asked again: “‘ Do 
the Vajjians pay reverence to 
their women and elders ?”’ 

Ananda replied in the 
mative. 

And then, for the third time, the 
Buddha asked “Do the Vajjians 
still pay homage to their chaityas 
and religious places’’?, 

Ananda replied: “‘ They do so, 
Bhagwan’. 

And in the end the Buddha 
commented that as long as the 
Vajjians remained united, as long 
as they respected their women 
folk and elders, as long as. they 
paid homage’ to their ancient 
shrines nothing could destroy 
them. 

The cunning minister was very 


affir- 


attentive. On his return, he gave 
a verbatim report of the talk 
to Ajatasatru. who concluded 


from the comment of the Bud- 
dha that as long as the Vajjians 
were united, nothing could lead 
to their destruction. 

He then set himself to work out 
his strategy. He made a show of 
dismissing his minister Vassakar 
and expelling him from his realm. 
Vassakar took refuge in the Vaj- 
jian territory. The Vajjians of- 
fered him a government post which 
he accepted. 

He then started poisoning the 
ears of one Vajjian raja against 


the other and within three years 
he was successful in creating ill- 
feeling and hatred among all the 
Vajjian rajas who were hitherto 
powerfully united. 

Having prepared the ground he 


informed Ajatasatru about the 
conditions prevalent there. Aja- 
tasatru. attacked with a _ large 


force and as the Vajjians were 
disunited none of them offered 
resistance to him or considered 
it his duty to defend his country. 


DID NOT PAY HEED 


If we analyse the part played 
by the Buddha in the whole affair 
we would find that he had in- 
directly warned the Vajjians that 
their freedom was in peril and 
that if they wanted to maintain 
their independence they would 
have to remain united. The Vaj- 
jians did not pay heed to his 


-warning and they were destroyed. 


Another example of his diplo- 
macy can be quoted here in con- 
nection with Kosala. 

A Buddhist text tells us that 
Prasenjit, the king of Kosala was 
a follower of the Buddha. Out of 
his sheer reverence and love for 
the Buddha, he desired to establish 
a marriage relation with a Sakyan 
princess (the Buddha belonged to 
the Sakyan race). 

The Sakyas considered themselves 
to be of a high Kshatriya race and 
traced their descent from Iksh- 
vaku or Surya. Prasenjit sent 
a proposal for the hand o* the 
daughter of Mahanama the Sak- 
yan president. 

The Sakyas also had a republic 
state like the Vajjians. They 
were powerful and brave people 
but could not compete with Ko- 
sala in military strength. Openly 
they could not reject Prasenjit’s 
proposal as they knew that it 
would lead to their destruction. 


SECRET DECISION 


They accepted the proposal but 
secretly decided that the girl to 
be married would not be the 
daughter of Mahanama but one 
born of a slave woman. The girl 
selected was Vasavadatta or Va- 
sava Khattiya of the Pali text. 

Prasenjit was unable to find out 
that he was a victim of deceit. 
He had two issues by her whose 
names are recorded in Buddhist 
texts as Vidudabha and Vajira 
Devi. The latter was later mar- 
ried to Ajatasatru. 
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Vidudabha as a young boy 
many a time showed his _incli- 
nation to visit his maternal grand- 
father’s place. But every time 
his mother stopped him as she 
knew that he would not get a 
princely welcome, because he was 
not the son of a Sakyan princess. 

But she could not hold him back 
for long and one day Vidudabha 
with his friends started for the 
Sakyan territory. On _ receiving 
the news of his arrival Maha- 
nama, with some of his ministers, 
came to receive him. 

Vidudabha was overjoyed to see 
them and bowed down low as he 
offered his ‘ pranam’ to him. But 
to his utter surprise he ‘ound that 
none of them replied to his ‘ pra- 
nams’. 


He wanted to know the reason 


of this strange behaviour. He 
was told that all the Princes 
younger to him were out 


and it was not a custom among 
the Sakyas, to reply to the ‘ pra- 
nams’ of the younger people. 
Vidudabha’s curiosity was satisfied. 


MAD WITH FURY 


He was given a big palace 
where he stayed for a few days 
and then he started for home. 
On the way, one of his friends 
recollected having left behind 
something in the palace and so 
all of them returned to get it. 

As they entered the palace they 
saw that it was being washed 
with water mixed with milk. 


INVEST IN 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


Rs. 100/- becomes Rs. 150/- in 
TEN YEARS 
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Vidudabha at once realised the 
truth about his low origin and 
also understood the reason for 
the strange behaviour of the sakyas 
in not replying to his “‘pranams.”’ 

He became mad with fury and 
took a vow that he would up- 
root the Sakyas and wash the palace 
with the blood ot the Sakyas. 

When Prasenjit came to know 
of the whole affair he removed his 
son and wife Vasava Khattiya 
from the position of ‘ yuvraj’ 
and ‘ Raj Mahishi’. This led to a 
terrible situation and a civil war 
seemed imminent. 

Now the Buddha took the ini- 
tiative and became a mediator. 
He succeeded in persuading Prasenjit 
to restore Vidudabha and Vasava 
Khattiya to their original positions. 
Thus once again, through his 
intervention, war clouds that 
loomed were dispersed. 


SILENT PROTEST 


However, after a short time Vid- 
udabha hoisted the banner of re- 
volt against his father and usur- 
ped the throne. He also made 
arrangements to fulfil his vow 
of destroying the Sakyas. 

In his great task he was inspired 
by his Prime Minister, Ambrish. 
They collected a large army and 
were ready to launch a campaign 
against the Sakyas. 

But once again the Buddha emerg- 
ed on the scene. He sat down under 
an old, leafless tree known as 
‘Sakotaka,’ and did not move 
from there for a long time. This 
was, of course, a peaceful pro- 
test against the bloody cam- 
paign planned by Vidudabha. 

As Vidudabha’s heart was full of 
love and reverence for the Bud- 
dha, he ultimately gave up the 
idea of destroying the Sakyas. 


GIFT OF RELICS TO JAPAN 


Me&. Cc. P: N. Singheaindia:s 
Ambassador to Japan, presen- 
ted a number of sacred Buddhist 
relics to Makotokai, a Buddhist 
group of Ehime prefecture. 

The sacred articles were specially 
despatched from India for pre- 
sentation to the group which is 
planning to build a ‘dedication 
hold’ shortly near Shutsusekiji 
Temple in Ehime. ° 

When the hold is completed the 
relics from India will be placed in 
a ‘“‘ peace tower’’ of a hall which 
is dedicated to world peace. 
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THREE BUDDHIST LEADERS 
REMEMBERED 


EYLON honoured three Bud- 

dhist leaders last month 

by celebrating their anniverseries. 

One of them was the Anagarika 

Dharmapala who ushered in the 
Buddhist renaissance. 

At a memorial meeting held at 
the Vihara Maha Devi Park in 
Colombo, the Ven. Paravahera 
Vajiranana Nayaka Thero paid 
a tribute to the Anagarika. 

He also said that without the 
help of Mrs. Foster Robinson 
and Col. Olcott, both of them 
Americans, it would have been 
difficult for the Anagarika Dharma- 
pala to carry on his campaign 
for Buddhism. 


WERE SCORNED 


The Ven. Balangoda Ananda 
Maitri Nayaka Thera said that 
when  Anagarika Dharmapala 


started his mission, Buddhists had 
no place in the administration of 
the country. They were scorned by 
the Colonial Government. There 
were few Buddhist schools. In 
short conditions were such that it 
was a distinct disadvantage fora 
Buddhist to call himself a Buddhist. 

It was the propaganda carried 
on by the Anagarika that restored 
to Buddhists their self-respect in 
their own country and won a 
name for Buddhism in_ other 
countries. The Anagarika started 
a campaign to regain Buddha 
Gaya for the Buddhists. When he 
started his campaign in India 
there were just a handful of Bud- 
dhists there but now there were 
lakhs of them. 

The Anagarika had to fight 
against heavy odds and at certain 
occasions his activities were sus- 
pect by the colonial Government. 
In spite of all obstructions, the 
Anagarika carried with zeal in 
the confidence that not only Bud- 
dhism would be restored to its 
proper place in this country but 
would also be recognised as a 
world religion. 

Mr. P. G. B. Kalugalla, Minister 
of Cultural Affairs, said that 
the Anagarika Dharmapala cam- 
paigned to restore to Buddhists 
their rightful place in this coun- 
try to make Sinhala the national 
language and to develop Buddhist 
education. 


MOULDED PUBLIC 
OPINION 


By Andrew Scott 


It very often happens with 
great people that after a 
period of time their personality 


is forgotten. But this is not the case 
with the Anagarika Dharmapala. 
Today his personality is honoured 
more than during his life time. 

He was the son of 
Mr. H. Don Carolis, the founder 
of the furniture shop which 
still bears his name. 

The Anagarika Dharmapala 
was not only a religious leader, 
he was also a national hero 
under whose able guidance the 
National Movement prospered. 

In Ceylon he was well known 
as a social reformer. He started 
the Sinhala Bauddhaya a Sinhalese 
journal which successfully moulded 
public opinion. He vehemently 
opposed Buddhist monks taking 
part in politics. 

A very important fact in the 
life of the Anagarika Dhramapala 
was that he was born at a time 
when Buddhism was in the decline. 
From his young days every morn- 
ing and evening he would kneel 
in the shrine room with his parents 


and observe the Five Precepts. 
Perhaps this influenced him a 
great deal. 


The arrival in Ceylon of Colonel 
Olcott, the American Theosophist, 
influenced the life of the Ana- 
garika Dharmapala to a _ great 
extent. Colonel Olcott wanted 
to tour Ceylon .to collect funds 
for Buddhist educational work 
and he wanted to have an inter- 
preter. Young Daniel Hewa- 
vitarana (that - was Anagarika 
Dharmapala ’s name) was chosen 
to that office. Before that David 
was a clerk in the Education 
Department. 


WENT TO INDIA 


The Anagarika Dharmapala was 


not contented with what he did 
in Ceylon; he Gesired to spread 
his ideas in other lands. Having 


this idea in his mind he went to 
India. 

The Anagarika 
visisted Sarnath, the place 


Dharmapala 
where 
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the Buddha preached His first 
sermon. He found that the 
place was a mere wilderness and 
that it had become the abode of 
cattle. He was determined to 
purify the place witha view to 
to re-capture the past glory and 


grandeur that was Sarnath. He 
obtained some land there and 
erected a Buddhist temple, a 
school and a_ dispensary. He 


founded the Maha Bodhi Society. 

His death was a national loss 
to Ceylon and to the Bud- 
dhists and the gap created by his 
death has not yet been filled. 

One may wonder as to what 
made him so eminently qualified 


to guide the destinies of so 
many. He succeeded as _ he 
combined simplicity and _ piety 


with dignity. 

The Sangha and the Buddhist 
public have a great deal to learn 
from the life of that great patriot 
and Buddhist leader. 

““He who takes joy in the 
religious life, devoted to religion, 
thinking continuously about reli- 
gious doctrine, mindful of religious 
teachings, such a personality of 
religious virtues perishes not.” 


Pelane Vajiranana 
Nayake Thera 


The next was the Ven. Pelane 
Sri Vajiranana Maha Nayaka 
Thera, the founder of the Vajira- 
rama Buddhist temple in Colombo, 
who died four years ago. 

A memorial meeting and a 
pinkama were held at the Vajira- 
rama temple to honour _ this 
leader of the Sangha and an 
outstanding religious figure in 
Ceylon. 


ADHERED TO THE 
FUNDAMENTALS 


By the Ven. Soma Thera 


The word of Pelane Vajiranana 
Maha Thera was law in matters 
connected with Buddhist doctrine 
and discipline. His views on 
important questions were couched 
in sober, unambiguous language, 
and always merited the considera- 
tion of the intelligent: he stood 
above the petty squabbles of 
caste and race and set forth the 
universal principles of the Blessed 


One, principles that make for 
friendliness and clear thought. 
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He honoured in practice the con- 
cord commended by the Buddha. 
The strength of his-character was 
seen in his adherence to the funda- 
mentals of the bhikkhu’s life while 
serving the world. In this way he 
was able to bring into being spiri- 
tual good for himself and others 


in accordance with the Buddha’s 
instruction. Such energetic and 
conscientious men have always 
been rare. 


Essentially his life centred itself 
on the old eastern ideal of self- 
realisation, because he had appre- 
ciated quite early in life the sim- 
ple truth that one should have 
moral excellence before one could 
effectively propagate it. So he 
learned to produce first in himself 
what good he wished to tell 
others to develop. 

Through his faithfulness to this 
well-known principle he gained a 
place in affection of those who 
knew him. These appreciated his 
method of spirituality and tried 
to follow him. 

As a young bhikkhu he began to 
set forth the Dhamma from about 
the beginning of this century and 
was instrumental with a number 
of others in bringing about a 
radical change in the method of 
propagating the Buddha’s word in 
this country. His speech and 
writings were natural, simple, clear, 
and charged with the force and 
conviction of a mind that had 
grasped the massage of the Master. 


HAPPY LIVING 


From the, time he bagan to 
write and speak on the Dhamma 
he wanted to make the people feel 
the impact of the Buddha’s teach- 
ing not as something separate 
from their daily lives, but as an 
indispensable part of wise and 
happy living. 

Though he never left the shores 
of this Island, and rarely stepped 
out of the monastery in which he 
lived, it can be said of him that 
the world was his home, through 
his vivid sense of the oneness of 
all living beings. 

In his words no man of vision 
and right understanding who _be- 
lieves that though he is here to- 
day he may be re-born elsewhere 
in the infinity of the universe to- 
morrow, be attached to this or 
that continent, country, people or 
nation. The proof of a genuine 
philosophy of life is in its being 
for the solidarity of mankind. 
What divides man from man can 
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never appeal to those who look on 
the world with eyes of compassion 
and wisdom. 


Ven. Gunananda 
Maha Thera 


The third was the Ven. Miget- 
tuwatte Gunananda Maha Thera 
who died 69 years ago. 


By his death the Buddhists of 
Ceylon sustained a loss which 
seemed positively irreparable at 


that time. 

Tributes were paid to him at 
a memorial meeting held at 
Panadura which was the scene 
of action of this great orator in 
defence of Buddhism. 


RARE POWERS OF 
ELOQUENCE 


By P. B. G. Kalugaila 


The nineteenth century dawned 
dark and dismal for the Buddhists of 
Sri Lanka. The deplorable condi- 
tions under which they lived then 
and the many abject humiliations 
which they had to suffer bacame 
all the more glaring as the Island 
was known as Sri Lanka where 
lived the caretakers of the Buddha 
Sasana. 

To be a Buddhist at that time 
was a crime indeed and hence 
they paid the penalty of being 
debarred from all Government 
jobs. It is said that in the courts 
of law conditions were pretty 
bad for however truthful the 
evidence a Buddhist gave, he was 
invariably disbelieved. 


BAD TO WORSE 


As Buddhist influence in the 
maritime provinces bagan to de- 
cline, the situation in Colombo, 
the capital of Bauddha Lanka, 
went from bad to worse. By law 


Buddhists were prohibited from 
performing any _ religious rites 
and rituals or even conducting 
any peraheras or processions. 


A Buddhist monk could not go 
about the streets of Colombo 
even to beg for his dana without 
being hooted at or molested in 


some way. Unable to tolerate 
such hardships the monks left 
the temples of Colombo. Soon 
Buddhist places of worship in 


the capital city of the land, fell 
into neglect and presented a scene 
of desolation. 
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Anyone writing on the Ven’ble 
Gunananda Maha Thera must 
necessarily make mention of the 
Deepaduttaramaya in  Kotahena, 
Colombo, founded by the late Ven’- 
ble Seenigama Dheerakkanda Naya- 
ke Therain 1806. To the Buddhists 
of present day Ceylon, the Deepa- 
duttaramaya is important not so 
much because it is one of the 
most fascinating vihares and the 
oldest temple in the city, but 
because it was the centre from 
where Gunananda Thera directed 
his oratorical fire against his 
Christian adversaries. 

DAWN OF NEW ERA 

As in the ancient past when in 
the hour of need there arose 
men of the calibre of Gemunu 
and Parakramabahu so did 
Gunananda Thera arrive’ to 
champion the cause of Buddhism 
in Ceylon just 70 years ago. 
Those indeed were dark days in the 
history of Buddhism in our land. 
Yet, at such a time when all the 
Buddhists looked a _ completely 
frustrated lot with no hope of 
salvation whatever, the birth of 
Gunananda Maha _ Thera _ at 
Migettuwatte, a village adjoining 
Balapitiya in the year 1823, heral- 
ded the dawn of a new and 
better era. 

From a very young age he 
evinced a keen desire to participate 
in religious activities and 
consequently entered the Order 
while still in his teens. 

Shortly after renunciation he 
had the honour of being ap- 
pointed the Chief Incumbent 
of the Deepaduttaramaya, 
Kotahena, which office he held 
against heavy odds till his death 
on the 2lst of September, 1890. 
While his entry into the field 
immensely encouraged the Bud- 
dhists, it completely flabbergasted 
the Christian missionaries whose 
might he was about to face. 


FIRST DUEL 


Blessed with powers of rare elo- 
quence and oratory and possessed 
of a deep knowledge of all the 
finer points of Buddhism, Guna- 
nanda Maha Thera known also 
as Ceylon’s silver tongued orator, 
commenced his first verbal duei 
at Waragoda in 1865. 

Highly encouraged by the cre- 
ditable victory he scored at this 
initial sally he followed it up 
with the debates at Udanvita, 
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TO THE BUDDHA: ON VESAK DAY 


By W. Dahanayake 


(Mr. Wijayananda Dahanayaka, the new Prime Minister of Ceylon, wrote 
these verses 39 years ago for the issue of the Buddhist Annual 
of Ceylon in 1920) 


Oh holiest One ! beneath thy gaze 

Let me bow ! and reverence pay, 
The splendour of Thy brilliant rays, 

Let me touch and feel this day. 


For this day, blessed twice and more, 

Saw Thee born to earth and fame : 
And wisest Brahamans in their lore 

Saw Buddha and this child the same, 


And this same day the full moon bright 
Thy supreme success did proclaim, 
And Thou didst issue forth the Light, 
Which ne’er shall sunder from Thy name. 


And yet again this day to crown, 

The state of ““ Sowan”’ Thoud didst reach ; 
The hope of thousands didst Thou drown 

And made them sorrow, void of speech. 


But Thou didst know and teach it so 

That on this earth we sadly fall, 
While, as the boat of Life we row, 

That state should be our final goal. 


Ah | years have rolled, and time has flown, 

But still as now when this day comes 
Joyous shouts from a countless throng 

“ Sadhu” shall resound the beat of drums. 


Gampola, and Baddegama, in 
all of which he emerged victorious 
Success after success came _ his 
way when in 1873 at the much 
reputed debate at Panadura, better 
known as the Panadura-Wadaya, 
Gunananda Thera brought inter- 
national fame on himself and on 
the Buddhists of Ceylon by his 
very convincing victory. 

Mr. John Capper, then Editor 
of. the...’ Timege -of™ Ceylon,”’, 
published a complete translation 
of the entire proceedings of the 
controversy. Copies of that pub- 
lication went even to distant 
America and one of them fell 
into the hands of the late Colonel 
Henry Steele Olcott which resulted 
in his arrivalin Ceylon accompanied 
by Madame Blavatskv and Mrs. 
Musaeus Higgins to do Buddhist 
work in earnest. 

It is indeed gratifying to note 
ihat year after year, celebrations are 
held in memory of the venerable 
Gunananda Maha Thera, but 
for whom the position of Buddhism 
in Ceylon, may have been quite 
different from what it is today. 
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Premier and Friend 
of Buddhism Dead 


(Continued from page 4) 


itself in the first instance. Failing 
that the Government should 
legislate. 

““Buddhists should ask _ the 


Government to purify the Sangha 
by removing undesirable elements 
in the Sangha’’, said Madihe 
Pannasiha Maha Nayaka Thera 
of the Vajitarama, Colombo. 

He added that the Buddhist 
public should request the govern- 
ment to implement the 1ecom- 
mendations of the Buddhist Com- 
mission in the interests of Bud- 
dhism. 

The All-Ceylon Buddhist Con- 
gress according to its 
Joint-Secretaries, have received 
representations from a number of 
affiliated associations requesting 
it to exercise its influence to 
restore better relations between 
the Buddhist laity and the Sangha. 
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Notes of the _ Month 


NORTH INDIA IS KEEN ON 
BUDDHISM 


HE Maha _ Bodhi 
India states. that 
Buddha Jayanti the interest of 
Northern Indians in Buddhism 
and Buddhist culture has increased. 
Nearly 10,000,000 people in India 
have embraced Buddhism since then. 
As the demand for Buddhist 
literature is very keen in the 
Hindi and Marati-speaking areas 
of North India, a committee has 
been formed at the Vajirarama 
Temple in Colombo to help the 
new Buddhists. 

The committee consists) of : Pat- 
rons: the Ven. Madihe Pannaseeha 
Maha Nayake Thera, the Ven. M. 
Ratnaioti Nayake Thera; President: 
Mr. D. N. W. de Silva; Secre- 
taries : Mr. P. G. Seneviratne and 
Mr. J. W. Piyatissa ; Treasurer : 
Mr. N. Gamini Jayasooriya ; and 
nine others. 

The Committee will help the 
Buddha Vihara at Lucknow, a 
centre patronised by the Maha 
Bodhi Society of India, to publish 
books in Marati and Hindi and 
also to arrange Dhamma classes 
and Dhamma examinations on 
the lines of those conducted by 
the Y.M.B.A., Colombo. 


Society of 
since the 


WEEKLY PALI CLASSES _ IN 
BUDDHA VIHARA 


Weekly Pali classes have been 
started by the Maha Bodhi So- 
ciety of India at the Buddha 
Vihara, Reading Road, New Delhi. 

Inaugurating the classes, Dr. B. 
P. Bapat, head of the Department 
of Buddhist Studies, University 
of Delhi, stressed the importance 
of the Pali language in understand- 
ing the teaching, of the Buddha. 


He also traced the origin and 
history of the language. 
KANDY AS SACRED 
CEIY, 
Ceylon’s Minister of Local 
Government, Mrs. Vimala Wije- 
wardene, wants Kandy declared 


a sacred city, with an inner and 
outer city. 

The inner city will comprise the 
area within half a mile of the 
Dalada Maligawa or the Temple 
of the Tooth, and is to be known 
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as Daladapura, while the outer 
city is to be named Senkadagala 
Nuwara. 

Mrs. Wijewardene has told the 
Government that the area sur- 
rounding the Temple of the Tooth 
and the four Devalas are “a 
terrible eyesore and represents a 
spectacle repugnant to the Bud- 
dhists of the country”. 

The improvements suggested by 
the Minister envisage the widening 
of the roads in the town, laying 
of gardens and parks as well as 
the construction of rest rooms for 
pilgrims and flower shops. 


In her memorandum to the 
Government, the Minister has 
suggested that buildings which 


are not directly connected with 
the Temple of the Tooth and the 
Devalas should be prohibited. 
The Minister says: “‘It is sur- 
prising that despite a promise to 
accord Buddhism its proper place. 
the Government has not as yet 
thought it fit to accord this centre 
of Buddhism its proper place, 
namely, declaring it a sacred city.” 


ANCIENT ViIHARAS TO BE 
REBUILT 


The Government of Ceylon 
proposes to rebuild all ancient 
viharas of Anuradhapura, the 
ancient Buddhist capital in cen- 
tral Ceylon. 

This was announced by the 
Prime Minister Mr. S. W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike, at a meeting held 
at Anuradhapura. The announce- 
ment was received with acclamation 
from the thousands of people who 
had gathered at the meeting. 

The Prime Minister pointed out 
that the scheme to develop Anu- 
radhapura was divided into two 
parts. The first was to build the 
new town for the convenience of the 
people and the other to declare 
the old twon a sacred city. 

The first part of the programme 
is almost complete and now the 
Government has to concentrate on 
the second part. 


TIBETAN PARTY AT LONDON 
VIHARA 


A special service was held at the 
London Buddhist Vihara on Sep- 


tember 28 for the three-man 
Tibetan delegation to the United 
Nations, headed by the brother of 
the Dalai Lama, G. Thondup. 

The serice was conducted by the 
Ven. Saddhatissa Thera who evoked 
the blessings of the Triple Gem 
for the delegation’s success at the 
United Nations. 

The Ven. Jinananda Thera of 
Colombo chanted _ pirith. After 
the ceremony, the delegation 
donated a sum of £20 to the Lon- 
don Vihara. 


GIFT FROM JAPAN FOR 
BUDDHIST CENTRE 


Mire International Buddhist 
Centre in Colombo has received 
an additional consignment of 
cement with which to get on with 
its building programme. 

The Ven. Heenatiyana Dhamma- 
loka Nayaka Thera formally re- 
ceived from His Excellency Akira 
Matsui Ambassador for Japan in 
Ceylon. a gift of Mitsubishi cement. 

The gift came from the Bud- 
dhist Followers Association of 
Japan and was sent to Ceylon by 
Rey. Riri Nakayana, secretary of 
the Association. 

The foundation stone for the 
International Buddhist Centre was 
laid by Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Prime Minister of India, two years 
ago when he visited Ceylon. 

A few weeks ago, when the 
President of the Republic of 
India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, was 
on a visit to Ceylon, he formally 
handed over to the Centre a 
bronze statue of the Buddha as a 
token of goodwill between India 
and Ceylon. 

Thanking the Japanese Ambas- 
sador, the Ven. Dhammaloka 
Nayaka Thera said that the Centre 
had received applications from 
scholars in Japan to make the 
Centre their seat of learning. 

He was also glad, he said, to 
note that Mrs. Kimiko Okana, 
vice-president of the Kodokyodan 
Sect in Tokyo had intimated that 
the Sect would send further gifts 
from Japan. 


ALL-CEYLON BUDDHIST 
CONGRESS SESSIONS 


The 4lst annual sessions of the 
All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress will 
be held this year at Amparai in 
south Ceylon, beginning on De- 
cember 24 and will last four days. 

The invitation to hold the 
session at Amparai has come from 
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the United Front of Buddhist 
Associations comprising 40  as- 
sociations with a membership of 
60,000 in the area. 

Arrangements have been made 
for the delegates to visit, among 
other places, Digavapi, one of 
the sixteen sacred places of Bud- 
dhist worship in Ceylon. About 
500 delegates are expected to 
attend the sessions. 


OLDEST BUDDHIST SHRINE 
IN CEYLON 


“The Mahiyangana Shrine has 
through the centuries, not only 
inspired the nation but has from 
time to time, been the driving 
force in the preservation and 
propagation of the teachings of the 
Lord Buddha even in the darkest 
times’. 

This observation was made by 
Mr. Dudley Senanayake, former 
Prime Minister of Ceylon, at a 
public meeting held in connection 
with the ceremonial stone laying 
for the four gateways of the 
Rs. 2,500,000 restoration project 
at Mahiyangana Vihara, in central 
Ceylon, the oldest Buddhist shrine 
in the Island. 

Mr. Senanayake said that it 
was at Mahiyangana, over 1,500 
years ago, that the Arahat Nanda 
fostered the Buddhist king, Sri 
Sangabo, as a prince, who later 
set the greatest example that a 


Buddhist layman could ever hope 
LOPSCL. 


GOVERNMENT WILL SPONSOR 
BUDDHISM 


Ceylon’s Minister of Cultural 
Affairs, Mr. P. B. G. Kalugalle, 
told a gathering of Buddhists at 
the International Buddhist Centre 
in Colombo that the present 
Government had always endea- 
voured to give Buddhism its 
rightful place in the country. 

The Minister said that the 
Government would continue to 
do so, when he unveiled a six- 
foot statue of the Buddha at the 
entrance to the Centre. 

The Ven. Heenatiyana Dham- 
maloka Nayaka Thera, president 
of the International Buddhist 
Centre, said that it was the duty 
of the Government to aid the 
Centre and the duty of every 
Buddhist to support it. 

The International Buddhist 
Centre now accommodates seven 
bhikkhus—two from Thailand, 
one from India and four from 
Ceylon. It is a training centre 
for bhikkhus. 


NEW HOME FOR BUDDHIST 


CENTRE 
“This is the Island’s oldest 
Buddhist training institution and 
the first Buddhist centre for 
women’s education which now gets 


a new home’’, said Mr. Justice 
Basnayaka, Chief Justice of 
Ceylon, in laying the foundation 
stone for the Musaeus Training 
College at Kalutara North. 

The Musaeus Training College 
which is now in Colombo is to be 
shifted to Kalutara North. This 
Rs. 1,000,000 project will be a 
centre of Buddhist learning. 

This will establish a centre based 
on Buddhist philosophy to train 
teachers to guide the young on 
correct lines, away from the rush 


of Colombo. 


NO DOUBTS ABOUT FUTURE 
OF BUDDHISM 


“We are taking every possible 
st2p to carry on work intended for 
the well-being of the country and 
1 haven’t the least doubt about 
the future of Buddhism’’, said 
Mr. S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, 
Prime Minister of Ceylon, at the 
ceremonial opening of a Buddhist 
school at Attanagalla. 

If they didnot lead peaceful lives 
there was the likelihood of their 
using destructive weapons, 

The remedy for this, he said, 
was Buddhism. They should 
follow the Buddhist doctrine and 
lead the Buddhist way of life. 

There was no greater dharma 
than the teachings of the Buddha, 
sad Mr. Bandaranaike on another 
that occasion. They should remem- 
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ber that for four centuries Ceylon 
was under foreign rule and their 
masters were adherents of other 
faiths. 

It was that that contributed 
in large measure to the deteriora- 
tion of Buddhism. But Buddhists 
should not blame foreigners 
alone. Buddhists themselves were 
to blame for — neglecting their 
religion. 


BUDDHIST COUNCIL OF 
POLITICS 


A Buddhist Council of Politics 
has been formed by a number of 
prominent leaders in Japan in 
view of the circumstance that the 
Japan Buddhist Federation’s Com- 
mittee on Politics, which meets 
once a month, is hampered by 
various limitations and); cannot 
engage in practical activities. 

The Council started its activity 


by holding a _ round-table con- 
ference on the evils of ‘“‘ Mass 
Communication Media’, which 


call for positive corrective steps on 
the part of the Buddhists, states 
Our Aspirations, published by the 
Cultural Interchange Institute for 
Buddhists in Tokyo. 

The sponsors of the Council 
are Messrs. Tokumei Matsumoto, 


Seishi Mani, Shundo Kurimoto, 
Shinzo Ohno, Kakurin Kano, 
Konen Teunemitsu, Entai Tommo- 
atsu, Riri Nakayama, Keichku 
Yoshida, Doki Ito, Reiho Masu- 
naga, Zonjo Ishikawa and Junko 
Sase. 


BURNT DOWN TEMPLE 
REBUILT 


A five-storey fire-proof building 
has been constructed in Nagoya, 
Japan, for the dual purpose of 
reviving a temple burnt down 
during the last World War and 
relieving the shortage of housing 
for the general public. 

The rooms through the first 
to the fourth floor are to be let to 
people suffering from the lack of 
living quarters while the fifth 
floor is to be used by the temple. 

The total cost of the building 
is said to have amounted to about 
52,000,000 yen, of which over 
44,000,008 yen have been loaned 
by the Housing Finance Corpo- 
ration. This apartment-temple is 
called Shounji Building. 

The p2rson who conceived the 
idea and put it to practice is Rev. 
Yuzo Koide, chief priest of 
Shounji and president of the 
Aichi Gakuin University. 


Hundreds of temples and 
shrines have been rebuilt in post- 
war Japan, but this is the first 
edifice which serves the mundane 
needs of the public along with 
spiritual needs. 


BUDDHA IMAGE TO BE 
RAPAIRED 


The plan for the repair work 
of the great image of the Buddha 
at Kamakaru, Japan, has been 
made public. 

According to the plan, the work 
will be continued for three years. 
It is 707 years since this great 
image, now a designated national 
treasure in Japan, was constructed. 
The image has never been re- 
paired before. 

Rev. M. Sato, chief priest of the 
Kotokuin Temple, where the 
image is the chief object of worship 
said that the investigation and 
repair of objects of worship in Japan 
were Often a matter of controversy. 
But the corrnt repair work of the 
Buddha image at Kamakura would 
prove a successful project because 
the committee for the repair work 
is staffed by those outstanding 
scholars and engineers who suc- 
cessfully worked on the recon- 
truction of the Horyuji Temple. 
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September Report of London 
Vihara 


N Sunday, September 6, a lecture was 


delivered by Prof. O. H. Wijesey- 
kera, his subject being ‘The Distin- 
guishing Mark of Buddhist Psychology ” 

He commenced with a brief allusion 
to his former missionary activities in 
London at the Maha Bodhi Society, 
when he recalled the good work that 
had been done by himself and others. 

In Buddhism, he said, there was a 
direct. analytical approach which was 
utterly devoid of all metaphysics. The 
Dhamma, however, was partly distin- 
guishable in all philosophies and _reli- 
gions. 

The distinguishing mark of Buddhist 
psychology was Vinnana—consciousness. 
In fact Vinnana was the whole basis of 
the Buddhist system. We find in the 
Upanishads that Vinnana was regarded 
28 a part of soul, consciousness. 

Prof. Wijeysekera strongly advised 
his listeners to study the Suttas which 
were to be relied upon to give a clear 
understanding of the nature of Vinnana. 

The following Sunday, Mr. O’c 
Walsh also spoke on “‘ Consciousness ”’. 

Western psychologists defined 
consciousness as a knowledge of one’s 
own existence. But this raised a query 
as far as Buddhism was concerned. 
There was a relation between subject 
and object. His own definition of cons- 
ciousness was irritability, not in the 
popular sense, but scientifically speaking 
—irritated by something and conscious- 
ness manifests itself unpleasantly. 

It was dependent upon something 
else and was painful, Dukkha. They wanted 


to be conscious ; it was that which was 
productive of suffering and was by 
nature impermanent. From it they could 
really deduc the three characteristics ; 
Anicca, Dukkha and Annatta. 

In Buddhism consciousness or 
irritability implied a duality conditioned 
through the eye (sight) object and 
attention. Mind consciousness arose 
when Bhavanga—sub-consciousness—was 
disturbed by the entry of an object 
through the sense doors and since it 
responded toa stimulus, it clung to an 
object and was therefore productive of 


suffering. 

There were intricate problems in 
Buddhism like Kamma, Rebirth and 
Nibbana that in Western terminology 


were difficult to understand. A study of 
““Interdependent Originations’’ should 
be undertaken in order to comprehend 
the Patisandhi consciousness at death. 


ENJOYABLE LECTURE 


On Sunday, September 20 there was 
a most enjoyable lecture by Mr. W. V. 


Zinn, an ardent Theravadist whose 
subject was ‘An Explanation of the 
Fundamental Difference between Maha- 


and Theravada Buddhism ”’. 
He showed how the pure teaching 
of the Buddha had been added to, 
embellished and finally split into various 
sects. One must decide which was 
acceptable to onself, he said. 

Was Buddhism a religion ? In some 
sense it was for it explained why we 
were here, and our place in the Universe. 


yana 


Mr. Zinn remarked that few hours 
were spent incoming to terms with life. 
The practice of mind control was im- 
perative, for without it the treading 
of the Noble Eightfold Path, which 
would give complete understanding, 
could not be undertaken. The man witha 
distracted mind would make little headway. 

In his allusions to Zen, he thought 
that those who believed there was a 
short cut to Enlightenment were wasting 
their time. ‘‘ Theravada is deep, yet 
simple. Our task is to escape from time 
and space. Now is the opportunity 
and we are fortunate to be living in the 
time of the Buddha’s teaching.’’ he said. 

On the last Sunday of the month 
there was a talk by Dr. Hla Pe entitled, 


_“ Buddhism in Burma.” 


This was rather in the nature of a 
description of the social as well as the 
religious customs of the Burmese people. 
He spoke of their many superstitions, 
their capacity for hard work and love 
of pleasure. 

Although he admitted that many 
other elements had merged into Bud- 
dhism, the worship of the following five 
objects remained: the Buddha, the 
Dhamma, the Sangha, one’s parents 
and teachers. 

On Monday, the 28th Mr. Gyalo 
Thondup, the brother of the Dalai Lama 
and the latter’s two other representatives 
Mr. T. Shakabpa and Mr. Mr. R. 
Sadutshang, who were travelling to New 
York, decided to break their journey and 
spend a few hours in London. 

Shortly after their arrival they paid a 
visit to the Vihara where they were 
received by the Ven. Saddhatissa. 

On Monday, the 28th at 7 p.m. 
a special Buddhist service was held at 
the Vihara in memory of Mr. S. W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike, the late Prime Minister 
of Ceylon. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BUDDHISM: THE PATH OF 
DELIVERANCE 


BUDDHISMO — Sentiero de 
Liberazioue, September 1959. 
Via Manlio Capitoiineo Rome. 
72 pp. Price in Italay 500 liras; 
abroad one doilar (U.S.A.). 
This half-yearly journal, 
“Buddhism — the Path of’ Deli- 
verance,”’ is the only publication in 
Italian and Spanish which analyses 
the methods of inner purification 
taught by the Buddha as a means 
to the attainment of self-control, 
the capacity for mental concen- 
tration, equanimity, peace, deli- 
verance and true happiness : 

It gives explanations of select 
passages from the Buddhist 
scriptures, expounds the fundamen- 
tal truths. of Buddhism and 
supplies theoretical and practical 
instructions on Buddhist medita- 
tion, together with parables and 
stories, bibliographical notes and a 
complete course on Buddhism. 

In the Italian section of the 
current. number are Nyanatiloka 
Maha Thera’s “The Word of the 
Buddha ’’,. dealing with the Four 
Noble Truths, and Nayanaponika 
Maha Thera’s description of the 
Four Sublime States of Conscious- 
ness. 

Upasaka Nayanamagga writes on 
the cavern based on the Guhat- 
thakasutta of the Sutta-nivata : 

Satto guhayam bahunabhichanno 

Tittham naro maharasimmpagalho 

dure vivika hi tathavidho so; 

kama bi loke na hi suppahaya. 


(“‘Cooped ina den of clay, 
o’ergrown with growths and 
bogged in crassness dense, a 


man is for from inward peace, 
For, hard indeed it is to give up 
pleasures here.) and __ Lafcadio 
Hearn on a_ Buddhist parable. 

Mr. Hearn also contributes. an 
article on “The Ascent of the 
Hill of Knowledge ’’ to the spanish 
section, which carries a_ brief 
survey of Buddhism by Narada 
Maha Thera. 

There are some striking illustra- 
tions — the Mathura Buddha, the 
Sarnath Buddha and two Gand- 
hara representations of the all 
Enlightened One. 

Bibliographical 
pended. 

All those who are _ interested 
in this valuable publication can 
actively collaborate by: 


notes are ap- 
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(1) Furnishing critical, sound, 
constructive ideas and advice, offers 
of articles for publication, offers 
to. translate from English into 
Italian, English into Spanish, Italian 
into Spanish, etc. 

(2) Obtaining a certain number 
of copies of this review and 
distributing thenr in cultural and 


religious circles, libraries, and 
universities, and: among doctors, 
psychologists, sociologists, edu- 


cationists, etc. 

(3) Supplying the addresses of 
persons to whortfthis publication 
is likely to be of interest ; 

(4) Making offers of public 
advertisements (paid) of a_ kind 
suited to the nature of this re- 
view (air liner, books, and perio- 
dicals, office equipment etc.). 

(5) Subscribing ~ to several, 
successive numbers. and sending 
the due amount sor’ a larger sum 
as anencouragement to the promo- 
tion of initiative in this Bud- 
dhist literary ene which is 
deserving of fulf*support of the 
Buddhist public. 

M.R.R. 


Symposium on 
Buddhism 


FRANCE-ASIA: Yel. . XVL., 
February-June, 1959, No. 93, 
Rue-Nguyen-Van-Thinh, Saigon, 
South Vietnam. 
ye FEW copies of what can be 
truly described as the finest 
and the most comprehensive 
symposium on Buddhism have 
recently been received in Ceylon 
from Saigon, South Vietnam. It is 
a stupendous piece of labour 
lovingly and devotedly done by that 
indefatigable interpreter of Asia’s 
culture to the West, Monsieur 
RENE DE BERVAL, Director of the 


International Journal, ‘* France- 
ASiege 

The huge volume is entitled 
Tome XVI.~of the Journal for 


February-June, 1959. Actually it 
is a Buddha Jayanti publication on 
which M. de Berval has been work- 
ing for some three years, but which 
be planned to produce in the 
proper season so as not to be in 
the way of other Buddha Jayanti 
commemoratives, 


WORLD BUDDHISM, OCTOBER 1959 


It would require several pages as 
well as encyclopaedicknowledge to 
assess this unique production as it 
deserves. It runs into nearly 1,000 
pages of closely-packed but artistic 
letter-press ; a glossary of 17 pages 
and a bibliography of 43 pages are 
included. 

There are 110 magnificent black- 
and-white photographs of the 
highest quality ; some apparently 
appear for the firs ttime. Nearly 
all are of masterpieces of art and 
of famed monuments; but here 
and there are some which are of 
intense human interest, such as a 
picture from Laos where the candi- 
date for the Sangha is led by his 
teacher over the bodies of stoop- 
ing devotees. 

The section on the history of 
Buddhism has been brought very 
up to date for it includes a view 
of the religion in the latest country 
of introduction, where it is gather- 
ing force—Australia. 

Being a memorial number of a 
French Journal, nearly all of the 
articles are in French. There are 
a few English ones which cater to 
the English-speaking readers—a 
very thoughtful bit of planning. 
It would be true to say that the 
best of Buddhist writers are here 
represented ; a notable absentee is 
Dr. G. P. Malalasekera whose 
duties in the USSR must have left 
him little leisure to co-operate. 

It is volumes like this which 
open the eyes of Buddhists to the 
fact that their heritage is of the 
world and that the world is 
unquestionably interested in it. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


La Pense Bouddhique: Vol. 6, No. 11. 
July, 1959. 62 bis, rue Lhomond, 
Paris Ve, France. 

Tri Budaja. : No. 65. June, 1959. Gabun- 
gan Sam Kauw, Indonesia. 


“The Lion’s Roar : Vol. 1 No. 4, Post 


Office Box 5041, St Paul 4, Minne- 


sota, U.S.A. 
Our Aspirations: No. 7, June, 1959. 
Cultural Interchange Institute for 


Buddhists, Tsukiji, Tokyo, Japan. 

Young East: Vol. 8, No 30. Summer, 
1959. Young East Association, 150, 
Kita Kiyo Shima, Tai-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan. 


Buddhismo : No. 1, September, 1959. 
Via Manlio Capiteline 11, Rome, 
Italy. ; . 

Sunya: No. 5, February, 1959, No. 6, 
March 1959, and No. 7, April, 
1959,.. Rangkah Vi/64, Surabaya, 
Indonesia. 


Free World: Vol. 7, No. 9, Free Asia 
Press, Manila, Philippine. 

The Buddhist: Organ of the Young 
Men’s Buddhist Association, Colombo 
Vol. 30, No. 6. October 1959. 


Sole Agents: 


| E. A. FERNANDO 


JEWELLER TO TRE ADMIRALTY 
49. Chatham Street 
COLOMBO 


Y Precision 
Tel. 7779 q Watches 
for 
the Woman 
of taste 


‘D.C. Fernando & Co., Ltd. 
| @ Radios (Murphy, Nord Mende, 
| —_—— Bush & H. M. V.) 


FOR YOUR 


@ Sewing Machines (Necchi) 
DEALERS IN | @ Bicycles (B.S.A. & Monara) 
BUDDHIST MONKS’ @ Cookers (Falks) 
@ Electrical Irons & Kettles 
ane. VISIT 
| 242-244, MAIN STREET, W. J. Gunawardena & Sons 
| Nugegoda 
1 
COLOMBO 11 rele { phone 347 


Phone 5098 | ~ (grams ‘*Gunasons”’ 


Anytime - everytime 


Any time is tea time anywhere ir the world, but 
specially in Ceylon, and everybody likes a good biscuit 
to go with the tea. And when that biscuit is 
a Maliban, tea-time for the family becomes a joy. 


‘When guests come to tea they’ll welcome 
Maliban Biscuits with tea, for Malibans are 
oven-fresh. You can serve them within days 
of their production, and that’s an advantage 
they have over all other biscuits. You can 
get them at any time, everywhere from all 
leading stores in the country and they 

are always fresh. 


THEY'RE BETTER, BECAUSE THEY’RE FRESHER 


